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FOREWORD 



I,t recent years , there have been many expressions, verbal end written, 
that point to the need f >r organized state and local planning for the. 
development of quality occupational programs* This emphasis on the 
need for better planning is reflected in the Illinois State Plan for 
Vocational Education * The new directions charted by this plan stress 
the need for a more defensible approach to curriculum development and 
evaluation. These new directions require con3erted planning both on 
the state and local levels to adequately implement the intent of the 
legislation in the form of a quality comprehensive statewide program 
of vocational education* 

This concern for quality programs and a decision-making system for 
curriculum development and evaluation prompted the proposal for 
"A Research and Development Project in Occupational Education: The 

Development of Process Models for Decision-Making in Curriculum 
Development and Evaluation* 1 (See Appendix 1 for Phase I proposals 

This document has been assembled to report on the investigative 
activities executed during Phase I and the potential of the project 
for Phase II* David A* Anderson and Urban T. Oen have been hired as 
Project Coordinator and Research Coordinator respectively to implement 
Phase XI* Both have aee? ited with the preparation of this final report* 
(See Appendix III for personnel qualif icatiov a. ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Phase I of the "Research and . Development Project in Occupational 
Education: The Development of Process Modela for Decision-Making in 

Curriculum Development and Evaluation" (herein referred to as the 
project") was initiated March 1, 1970, with a grant of $24,550.00 
from the State of Illinoia, State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Research and Development Unit. This grant, combined with $6,916.00 
in local funds, provided a total budget of $31,466.00 to conduct the 
project through June 30, 1970. Due to the difficulty of obtaining 
ateff to work for the short duration of Phaae 1, $10,740.00 of atate 
funds and $4,196.00 of local funds, a total of $14,936.00, was 
actually arent of the total grant# 



The project is separated into four phases to deal with the following 
general questions: 

1. Can generalizable pror-.se models be developed to provide 
curriculum planners with a ayatematlc decision-making 
procedure for program identification, development, 
implementation, execution, and evaluation? 

2. Is it possible to develop guidelines for the identification 
and utilisation of resources and evaluative criteria in 
accomplishing the activities specified in the models? 
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Phase X of this four phase project was executed as a project-planning 
period giving attention to the following: 

L» Review of literature related to the development and 

application of process models to curriculum development and 
evaluation; 

2» The identification of consultants and resource agencies to 
be utilized in initial model development; and 
Future project planning, giving consideration to: 
a« project objectives 

b. the involvement of state and local personnel 

c. project testing and evaluation 
d« dissemination 

e. budget 




SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Three major arras of concern were identified In the literature as 
being particularly important to establish a firm basis for the 
project: 1) M:dels for Curriculum Development; 2) Models for 

Curriculum Evaluation; and 3) the Social and Economic Effects of a 
Planned Curriculum on a nation. 

Models for Curriculum Development 

The project consultants identified three basic approaches to 
curriculum development which they felt had merit: 1) the objectives 

approach; 2) the product development approach; and 3) the systems 
approach. 

The o bjecti v es approach is primarily oriented toward decisions to be 
made in curriculum development. The consultants reviewed the Taba 
Approach because they considered it representative of the objectives 
models. Taba (<)',) identified five major decisions to be made in 
curriculum development: 

1. What are the alms of the school and the objectives of 
instruction? 

2. What nreea or subjects are to be selected and vhat content 
is to be covered in each? 
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3. What types of learning experiences are to be utilized in the 
curriculum? 

4* How is the curriculum to be evaluated? 

i 

5* What is to be the overall pattern of the curriculum? 

The consultants concluded that this approach ie of a 1 dw level of 
specificity and is quite general in nature; however, trey felt the 
approach could have application in the project. 

The product d e velopment approach focuses on the develo xnent of an 
empirically validated curriculum and assumes that: 1) the procesr of 

developing a validated curriculum is feasible; 2) the development 
program is marked by a cyclic process of redefinition; and 3) a high 
degree of technical competence, facilities, and organiration will be 
available to the development agency. The consul tanta concluded that: 

1) many substantive illustrations of this approach are widely avail- 
able; 2) the approach is most appropriate for use by a well-coordinated 
and highly trained steff as the development of a curricilum under 
th; - procedure 1 b an exhausting and resource-draining eiterprise; and 
3) the approach is of a high level of specificity, 

The systems a p proach can be classified as being a way c f thinking 
that represents an extension of the scientific attitude and method to 
the handling of administrative problem-solving. It encourages the 
expansion of Analytical activity and attempts to utilise cross- 
disciplinary methods. The focus Is on the total problem and all 
relevant parts as well as on the environmental context against which 
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the problem appearo* The consultants identified three major phases 
to the systems approach: 

1. Systems analysis is undertaken for the purpose of Identifying 
rational decisions concerning the design, selection, and 
operation of a system. 

2* Systems engineering provides for the dividing of the over- 
all taska into sub tasks. Assignments are made to various 
groups so that each can operate in a well-defined sphere 
and where interaction among groups is clea -cut and minimal. 

3* Systems management is usually organized along departmental 
hierarchies and provides for the flow of information and 
authorization vertically within each hierarchy*. 

The consultants concluded that a systems approach to management: 

1) cannot readily be introduced piece-meal into an organization; and 

2) would be difficult to use for the development of the curriculum 
while other aspects of college management follow conventional line 
and staff relationships. 

Models for Currlculvna Evaluation 

The project consultants found that there were four basic models of 
curriculum evaluation: l) accreditction; 2) Tylerian; 3) management- 

systems; and 4) sunirative-composi te. 

The accreditation mode l relies on arbitrarily rrrived-at standards 
for Judging a program and was felt to be inappropriate by the 



consultants 



The Tyler l an mod el focuses mainly on measuring th& attainment of 
objectives with little emphasis on inputs and processes and it also 
was felt to be inappropriate by the consultants. 

The management- systems model is primarily oriented toward decision- 
making* An example model reviewed by the consultants was the 
Stuff lebtiam Model (56)* Stufflebeam identified ::our kinds of 
evaluation, 1) context; 2) input; 3) process; and 4) product. The 
consultants believe the model is rather complex as it involves many 
kinds of data and attempts to establish a system for coordinating 
evaluation efforts* 

The sumnative-composite model ie similar to the management-systems 
model except that it does not attempt to specify the coordination of 
evaluation across levels* Instead, it emphasiz* s gathering standard.* 
and judj^ents* An example model reviewed by th<: consultants is the 
Stake Model (5l). Standards are used to compare intents and the 
observations and judgments are made on basin of the standards* 

The comultants found it difficult to distinguish betwi 2n development 
and evaluation* After investigating development and evaluation 
designs, they found that development and evaluation are different 
functiors; but, to be effective, they must be highly Integrated with 
each otler* The consultants suggested the follcving: 

1* The evaluation plan should use the fee< back loop idea so 
that there ia coordination between tha evaluation at the 
course and learning experience level an well as the program 
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• The evaluation plan should provide for a description of 
context. 

3. When a decision is made about a program, the intents of the 
program should be specified in terms of antecedents (inputs), 
transactions (processes), end outcomes (products). 

The consultants had a favorable outlook toward the proposed scope oi 
the curriculum model proposed by the investigators. 

Economic Implications of a Planned Curriculum 

In reviewing economic implications, the consultants found that 
educational planning stems mainly from two areas of economic thought: 
1) manpower forecasting; and 2) decision-making covering capital 
investment allocations (cost benefit). 

The consultants found that the human factor (residual), which is 
sometimes called the organizational factor, is starting to be con- 
sidered by industry in deteiminin^ the rate of productivity increase. 
They rlso found that it may be difficu?t to establish parameters of 
the relationship of vocational or general education to GNP. 

Consultants and Agencies Identif5ed 

A listing of consultants und resource agencies useful in subsequent 
phases of the project was identified during Phase I. Each was 
surveyed to ascertain competency, availability, and consultant fees 
charged ($ee Appendix II). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



As a result of the Phase X investigative activities, the investigators 
and consultants have identified the following as having implications 
for further project development: 

1. Definitions of terms are needed that are consistent with 
those found in the literature. 

2. Additional review of literature mu3t be conducted to further 
compare and analyze models of curriculum development and 
evaluation. 

3. The literature nust be further investigated with respect 

to management systems to identify and conpaie their rationale, 
components, and elements. 

4. A study of present practices and exemplary processes in 
curriculum development and evaluation in occupational 
education must be conducted to identify the commonality of 
procedures, opt lions, and judgments ameug cuniculvtn planners 
relative to adequacy and to provide a basis for a 
comparison of procedures being implemented. 

5. An analysis of oecision-making systems, models for curriculum 
development and evaluation, and date gathered oti present 
practices should be analyzed to provide a basis for initial 
model development related to the project goals. 

6. Further attention chould be given to the task of defining 
the relationship between a planned curriculum and the social 
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arid economic growth of a nation, aa such information may 
be important to the project* 

7. The preparation of a disaemir.ation pi#, should be undertaken 
at auch time as funding for Phase II has been secured and 
specific direction for Phase II inveatigative activities haa 
been determined* 

8* Any plan for resource acquisition should receive further 
study as a part of the initial planning for Phase II* 

9* Plana should be made to obtain the service© of an outside 
evaluating agency to conduct a project evaluation* Said 
services should be obtained on a consultative basis and 
should be planned for as a part of the consultant fee budget 
item in the p hftao II proposal* 

10* The PERT system of management should he adopted for Phase II 
of the project* 
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INVESTIGATIVE ACTIVITIES — PHASE I 



The following report is an in-depth analysis of the investigative 
activities conducted during Phase I. Also included is an outline of 
activities to be executed during Phase II. 

Investigative activities for Phase I were stated in task form with a 
task designated to each of the following major concerns: 

1. What management strategy should be adopted for the project? 

2i What consultants and resource agencies would be helpful in 
achieving the objectives of the project? 

3* What approaches can be abstracted from the literature with 
respect to curriculum design and evaluation and how might 
these approaches ba categorized? 

4. What relationship exists between a planned curriculum and the 
social and economic growth of a nation? 

5. Can a design be prepared to gather data on existing methods of 
program identification, development, execution and evaluation 
in selected institutions offering occupational prograus in 
the State of Illinois? 

6. What plans should be adopted for resource acquisition, storage, 
and retrieval? 

7. To what extent should an outside agenev be used in evaluating 
the project? 
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8. What Information and to whom should Information be disseminated 
during Phase I and Phase II of the project? 

An Investigation of Models 
for Curriculum Development and Evaluation 

MODELS FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The Investigation of models for curriculum devolopment and evaluation 
was guided by the following task statements: 

1. To prepare ol report on approaches of curriculum design which 
are not process models , 

2. To report on two or more process models which may be used In 
c irrlculum design. 

Early in the investigation, it became apparent, that the distinction 
drawn in the task sped flcatlons between process and non-process models 
was not a viable One. In reporting, the inventigators concluded that 
all curriculum models are process models in the sense that the develop- 
ment of any curriculum Is a process (47:4). 

Proceeding with the Investigation of "curriculum models," and not 
attempting to distinguish between process and non-process models, the 
Investigators rapidly learned from the literature that the conceit of 
a model, l.e. what It Is and what It Is supposed to do, has little real 
utility, except as a piece of appropriate jargon (47:2). 

Project consultants, Sjogren and others, stated: "Certainly, If the 

discussions of models and their characteristics that have come to us 
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from Kaplan (29), Broadbeck (12), and Chin (it) ere tahen as 
representative, It la hard to avoid the conclusion that there are, 
presently, few, if any, actual models of curriculum development This 
may in part reflect the equally obscure role that has traditionally 
been held by theories of curriculum 11 (47:2)o 

Project consultants (47:1-2) felt reluctant to compare models because, 
in their opinion, each of tne following variables plays a part in 
determining the overall advantage or disadvantage of a model: 

1* How rta^y is the institution for change? 

2. What expe tise can be expected to play a role in the develop- 
ment process? 

3. What is the nature of the desired change? 

4. Where are the pressures f change originati: g? 

5. Who will initiate the change in curriculum? How will the new 
curriculum be institutionalized? 

Although no specific comparison across models was made, the consideration 
of each development process was guided by a set of questions developed 
by the project consultants, SJogre~ and others (47 : 2-3) • These 
questions, as presented here, were used as analytic guides in the 
consideration and presentation of each model* 

1* Who authored the model, and what has been the extent of its 
documentation? 

2. What assumptions underlie the model, and ire they enumerated 
in a rationale? 

3. What are the major components and / >r phases of the model? 
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4* Does the model provide subatantive illustrations or are 
they available elsewhere? 

5- Does the model contain components that would qualify it for 
one type of development activity rather than another? 

6. At what levels of specificity* does the model function? 



As a result of their review of the literature, project consultants 
(47:6-31) identified three basic approaches to curriculum development; 
the objectives cpproach, the product development approach, and the 
systems approach. Each is described on the following pages in response 
to the previous six numberso 

Objectives Model of Curriculum Develofmer it 

1 , The objectives model of curriculum development is thought to have 
originated with the work of Ralph Tyler (63)* This general model 
nas gained widespread acceptance# One clear delineation of the 
objectives model has been offered by Taba (62)« Taba's statement 
will be considered representative of objectives models# 

2. The rationale for the objectives model of curriculum development 
has been discussed in great detail by Tyler, Tab/;, and others# 

Taba (62) identifies five major decisions to te made in curriculum 
development# These decisions reflect primary area* of concern for 
the developer# 

a. What are the aims of the school and the objectives of 

instruction? The objectives model assumes the primacy of 

♦Levels of Specificity: Low (A) — Model is basically composed of broad 

verbal and graphic outlines and/or definitions of its major components 
and phases; Middle (B) — In addition to A, the model contains des- 
criptions or explanations of the relationships between the several 
continuum on which it must be constructed; High (C) -- In addition to A 
and B, the model provides detailed sub-classifications of tasks or sub- 
systems and indications of parameter locations* (47:3) 
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objectives in the deve lopment process* 
b* What areas or subjects are to be selected? What specific 
content in to be covered in each? 
c« What types of learning experiences are to be utilized in the 

curriculum? 

d. How is the curriculum to be evaluated? 

e« What is to be the overall pattern of the curriculum? 

The curriculum developer, then, must consider each of these questions 
as he seeks to create a curriculum* At each point, decisions among 
possible alternatives rcust be rrMe*. faba (62) suggests three 
general questions, the answers to which provide criteria by which 
the developer makes decisions. These general question? suggest 
the rationale which guide* the conception of the objectives model 
of curriculum development* 

1. What are the demands, and the requirements, of the culture in 
which the curriculum will operate? 

2. What do we know about the learning process and the nature of 
the learner? 

3* What is the nature of knowledge? What are the characteristics 
and contributions of the disciplines? 

In general, the rationale for the objectives model suggests that 
curricula originate from the demands and requirements of the society, 
that the curricula ought to be firmly grounded in our knowledge of 
the learner and the learning process, and that the curricula ought 
to reflect an understanding of the nature of knowledge. Further, 
the objectives of the curriculum must be clearly delineated, and a 
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means of evaluating the effectiveness of the curriculum in meeting 

the objectives must be defined as a part of the development process* 

3* Taba (62) suggeated seven basic steps in the curriculum development 

process; 

a* Diagnosis of needs. The curriculum developer must assess the 
needs of the society. 

b. Formulation of objectives. From the needs assessment, the 
developer formulates objectives for his curriculum. The 
objectives reflect the intent of the curriculum to meet identified 
needs. (jThere is a considerable amount of discussion as to how 
objectives are to be stated. The primary concern is whether 
objectives must be stated in behavioral terms. Tor a discussion 
of various viewpoints on this issue, see Atkin (5), Pophsm, 

at al . (39).l 

c. Selection of content. In most instances, curriculum developers 
must select representative content from a larger universe of 
possible content. The selection of content is closely associated 
with the needs and objectives identified previously. 

d. Organization of content. Once content is selected, it must be 
organized in some manner. Questions of scope, sequence, etc., 
must be attended to at this step. 

e. Selection of learning experiences. From the variety of learning 
experiences potentially available, the curriculum developer 
roust select those that seem roost appropriate to the objectives 
and the content selected for inclusion in the curriculum. 

f. Organization of learning experiences. As with content, Learning 
experiences must be organized in some fashion. 
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g. Determination of what and how to evaluate* As a oart of the 
development process, the developer determines what he will 
evaluate and how he will carry out that evaluation, A later 
section of this report deals with two evaluation procedure*. 

4. Perhaps the most detailed illustration of the objectives model of 
curriculum development 1 j found in Taba ? s (62) work. The mode? 
has been used extensively. 

5. This (objectives model) is one of the most general models proposed. 
The stages in its development are g neralizable to * wide variety 
of Instances. 

6. The objectives model had a low level u specificity which means 

it is quite general. There are, however, Tiany explicit sppli cations 
and discussions of the nodel. 

A review of the literature reveala a vast number of sources that are 
relevant to the objectives ©odel of curriculum development. In the 
literature, the Tyler entry (65), together with the Tabi entry (62), 
constitute two of the most important statements about the objectives 
model. The Douglass entry (l9) is merely representative of many such 
works. 

Product Development Model o f Cu r riculum Developmen t 

1. The authorship of this pervasive development format is not attribu^ 
table to a single individual or group. Its origins and principal 
proponent** are in the operant psychology of B. F* Skinner (48), 
the programmed instruction roovenent (34), and the works of Tyler (64), 
Popham and Husek (40), Mager (33), and Baker (8). 
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This approach has traditionally assumed that: 

a* empirically validated curriculum should be developed and that 
this process is feasible; 

b. the development program must be marked by a cyclic process of 
redefinition; and 

c* a high degree of technical competence, facilities, and organ- 
ization will characterize or be .available to the development 
agencyo 

The major components or phases of this model include the following: 

a. Formulation 

1) Description of general intent s. Completion of & program 
rationale* 

2) Exploration of various sources of program goals* Sources 
include : 

a) the society and community 

b) the institution 

c) the teacher and learner 

3) Justification of product* Search for existing materials 
and procedures that have proven effective* 

'0 External review of procedures and findings (to be repeated 
throughout the development process)* 

b. Specification 

1) Develop tentative, detailed specifications of project 
outcomec in terms of performance and statements of post- 
instructional behaviors for both student and teacher* 

2) Analysis and subdivision of more complex program objectives 
into prerequisite and component skills* 
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3) Design criterion referenced items to measure objectives* 
Develop examinations containing measures of sub- and terminal 
objectives and field test to determine appropriate item 
format for target population* 

4) Compose tentative list of expected entering bei.eviore* 

5) Conduct a complete external review. 
c» Development 

1) Describe and produce alternative modes for presenting 
instruction* Criteria for tnede selection include: 

a) replicability 

b) cost 

c) feasibility 

2) Testing of sample instructioi al segments, 

3) Selection of segments to be Included* 

4) Statement of criteria for selection of learning experiences* 
Criteria could include: 

a) presence of practice 

b) presence of appropriate ci ea 

c) provision for knowledge oJ results 

5) Testing of longer sequences of materials on appropriate 
groups (individuals, small, .arge, etc.,)* 

d* Field Testing: Purposes 

1) To determine the appropriateness of procedures in real 
classrooms* 

2) To collect teacher observations. 

3) To collect data on change ir student behaviora or 
competencies* 

4) To experimental ly compare alternative modes of presentation. 
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e. Revision Cycles 

1) Organization of all sources of data: 

a) observer records 

b) user reports and preferences 

c) pupil performance 

a) results of controlled variation studies 

2) Repeat revision and field testings tltil i ration ut a coot- 

effectiveness criterion* 

f* Implementation 

1) Broad scale introduction to regjlar classroom use D 

2) Summative evaluation* 

Substantive illustrations of thia development proceaa are widely 
available,, They represent the process in whole or part* The 
citations at the end of this section present explicit delineations 
of the process or its parts* 

5o This model is most appropriate for use by a well-coordinated , highly 
trained network of product development expertise. As Baker (6:17-18) 
has suggested: * * the systematic development of curricula 

according to the described pattern (product development model) is an 
exhausting and resource- draining enterprise. Some university- 
developed curricula have been heavily data-based, but even in 
eras of liberal federal funding, the careful management of trained 
development personnel has usually not characterized such ventures. 1 ’ 

6. This model is available with a high degree of specificity. 

Systems Analysis and Curriculum Development 

There has been increased attention given to systems snalysis for possible 
application to curriculum development. In this section, three systems 
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models are presented* Each model assume:*, for the most part, that, the 
developmental process Is linear* 

A systems approach to management cannot readily be introduced piece- 
meal into an organization* As will be shown, it would be difficult to 
use a systems approach for the development of the curriculum while other 
aspects of college management followed conventional line and staff 
relationships* Most relevant to the practitioner in educational 
administration is simply the systems perspective* It is a way of 
thinking about management problems. 

Systems thinking will force the administrator to look at the totality 
of situations or problems, to take a long range view regarding his 
organization, to analyze consciously antecedent conditions and possible 
effects, to utilize cost-utility approaches to choice, and to optimize 
for the total organization* The predictive power of the educational 
manager will be enhanced through a more skillful approach and an 
improved ability to deal with uncertainty* Generally, tne many heuristic 
vehicles, procedures, models, and tools employed by the systems approach 
can contribute to the facilitation of administrative practice* The 
approach must be considered as a fac il i tator of the management process 
and not as a panacea. 

The systems approach can be classified as being a way of thinking that 
represents an extension of the scientific attitude and method to the 
handling of administrative problem-solving. It encourages, even demands,, 
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the expansion of analytical activity, and attempts to utilize cross- 
disciplinary methods. It is holistic, rather than atomistic, and con- 
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textual: the focus is on the total problem and all relevant parts as 
well as on the environmental context against, which the problem appears 0 

There are three major phases to the system a approach. These phases, 
while they appear separate in exposition, arti thoroughly intertwined 
and integrated in practice. 

1 # S ystems Analysis . Systems analysis is undertaken for the 
purpose of identifying rational decisions concerning the 
design, selection, and operation of a system. The main goal 
is the identification of the one beat system (and subsystems) 
the most efficient vay of operating it. Here, a clear 
distinction rau 9 t be made between the process and the s tructure 
of systems analysis. Process is parent to the structure. 

The analysis then sets the grand design pattern for the 
organization and in connection with the problems which will 
be processed. 

2. S ystems Engineering . Where a task is extensive and complex, 
ther? might be too many goals for a single group to manage 
properly. The task must be subdivided and assigned to ' “eral 
groups. Systems engineering divides the overall task into 
subtasks. Assignments are the n made to various groups so that 
each can operate in a well-defined sphere and where interaction 
among groups is clear-cut and minimal. A measure of the 
effectiveness of systems engineering is when the total task 
has been completed and the work of groups can be readily 
Integrated into an overall working system. For example, a 
radio receiver is an operatior.al system consisting of several 
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subsystems -- detector, rf, if, and af stages. Each subsystem 
ha .* unique specifications and each roust integrate with the 
other and contribute to the operation of the radio,. 

Systems Management* Frequently > management is organized along 
departmental hierarchies*. Information and authorization flows 
vertically within each hierarchy® Lateral flow between 
hierarchies, however, occurs only at the top® When sophisticated 
and complex activities which involve several departments of an 
organization ere undertaken, the efforts of each department 
must be coordinated with the other*, Management must transcend 
departmental boundaries® An important attribute of the systems 
approach is organizational control e\ercised by the ys terns 
rranager. Kia responsibility cute across functional and 
boundary lines® Here authority and responsibility exist to 
implement the findings of systems snalysis* 

The systems approach to management has several advantages- It has 
provided an avenue for functional analysis in terms of antecedent 
conditions and developmental trends. Phenomena are assessed in context, 
spatially and chronologically. It has provided an approach to structural 
analysis in terms of connections and relationships. Structures are not, 
therefore, abstracted or superimposed, but are analyzed through empirical 
referents. The approach is operational. A system problem is not 
mechanical, or psychological, or sociological; rather these are ways of 
looking a': the problem. Problem-solving becomes a matter of looking at 
the system and the forces affecting it, and then asking and finding the 
answers to the right questions. The systems perspective Is futuristic: 
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i.e*, one that projocvs developmental!.? long range plana* Systems 
thinking Is a realistic way of manipulating variables in a complex 
contexts End results are viewed in terms of relevant conditions and 
ultimate pay-offs* It hoa provided a unifying force for practice and 
inquiry and spans a number of disciplines* In this sense, it has 
resulted in a cross-disciplinary approach that has yielded a heuristic 
perspective on realtty* 

Disadvantages incident to the use of the . ystems approach are related to 
the size of the using organization* Most administrative personnel have 
been trained in operational activities anc not in the use of systems 
management,. The main ingredients of the eyetems approach to management 
are long-teim planning and research data end the technology for employing 
the ingredients* Thus, in order to introduce the systems approach, new 
personnel would have to be employed* A key person in the support staff 
is the systems analyst who would be resporsible for the operation of 
the entire system and its subsystem* 

Three different systems models are presented below by source, 
documentation, assumptions, and major features* 

Systems Model Number 1 

1* Walter M* Arnold, Vocational, Technical, and Continuing E ducation in 
P ennsylvania: A Sy st ems Approach to .S t ate-Local Frogram Planning * 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Education, 1969. 

The project waa undertaken as an effort to systematize state-wide 
educational planning; thus, it has not been released for publication 
and has received no documentation. 
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2. Several assumptions appear: 

a» There 1 b a relationship between socio-economic planning and 
vocational education program planning, 
b* State-level planning can be Integrated with that of local school 
district planning* 

c« The planning sequence Is linear* 

3o Major planning steps and plan development levels are: 



Planning Steps 




Plan Development Levels 


a. Problem Defining 


a. 


Socio-Economic Planning 


l) objectives 


bo 


Vocational Education 
Program Planning 


2) constraints 


Co 


Vocational Education 


3) translation 




Pesources Planning 


b* Problem Solving 






l) analysis 






2) trade-offs 






3) synthesis 






(See Figure l) 






While the model does not 


include 


substantive illustrations 



datt can be found in the literature related to Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting Systems (PP3S). 

5* The model design appears to be an adaptation of the PPBS approach anc' 
modified for use in an educational system* This particular design, 
however, seems to be geared for use at a state-level operation. 

6. The model is of a middle level cf specificity. 

(See Figure I) 
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Figure I 
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Systems Model Number 2 

I* Stanley Young, Professor of Management, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Massachusetts. 

Charles E. Summer, Columbia University, Consulting Editor to Scott- 
Foresman end Company* 

Management: A Systems Analysis , Glenview, Illinois: Scott-Foresman 

and Company, 1966. 

Search of professional literature failed to reveal documentation. 

2. Assumptions which the author appears to make about the decision- 
making model are: 

a- Specific recommendations for achieving total integration of a 
decision-making system have not yet been developed. 

1) Decision-making is synonymous with problem solving. 

2) A decision-making model is a construct which simply shews 
how decisions might be made. 

3) Decisions are made at each stage as a problem flows through 
a system. 

4) Decision-making can be approached through several disciplines; 
i.e., statistics, economics, mathematics, sociology, 
psychology, etc* 

b. The proposed model is linear in the same sense that problem 
solving techniques are linear. Problem polving generally is 
sequential in nature -- raising the problem • . . search for 
solutions • • • implementation ... etc. 

c. The proposed model is a partially closed system. 

d. Any decision-making model must be congruent with managemert 
organisational philosophy. 
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3o Major steps of the model and suggested techniques appropriate to 
each step follow: 

S_ce^d Technique s 



a 0 Definition of Organ- 
izational objectives 

bo Raising the problem 



Welfare, utility, banefit, or value 
measurement theory 

Sampling theory and reliability 
analysis 



Isolating determinents Correlation - partial or multiple, 

regression analysis, factor analysis, 
model building, controlled labora- 
tory experiments, historical 
analysis, personal estimation, 
logical deduction 



{‘earch for solution 



e, Selection for best 
solution 



fo Consensus 

g, Authorization 

h, Implementation 

i, Direction 

jo Auditing 



Search theory, heuristics, informa- 
tion theory, programming -- linear and 
non-linear, simulation 

Simulation, heuristics, programming -- 
dynamic, invention, probability 
theory, sampling theory 

Group dynamics, information theory 

Theory of risk 

Critical path, PERT 

Cybernetics, servo-theory, sampling 
theory 

Sampling theory, reliability, servo- 
theory, information theory 



4, The i uthor detailed a four and a half year participation in the 
design and installation of an actual decision-making system for a 
250-1 ed general hospital. This was a case study which demonstrated 
the feasibility of planning, installing, and controlling a planned 
deci j ion-making system which was designed in terms of management 
problems that emerged, 

5, The model analyzed by the author was a suggested one. It was used 
to illustrate the design and lndioato the nature uf a management 
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system- While the terminology employed and the illustrations used 
might suggest that the system would be appropriate for business, 
industry, or institutional use, the system could be modified to fit 
th' requirements of an educational enterprise* 

6- The model contains a high degree of specificity- 

Systems Model Number 3 

1 - Gore, William J. , Department of Government, Indiana State University, 
Administrative Decis jon^Maklng: A Heuristic Mode l * John Wiley and 

Sons, Inc- , Ifaw York, 1964* 

documentation: American Political Science Review , 39 - 469, June, 

1965* 

M This book is a major contribution to organization theory « * . Perhaps 
most significant - « « is its implication for total political 
systems • «, • if hiu generalizations are true fcr simple organ- 
izations « • « as well as the operation uf larger political 
systems • , • (the book) is tightly written • • • it is likely to 

frighten away or lo3e those who most need its message • « •" by 

Donald Smithburg* 

Ameri can Sociological Review , 30:538, August, 1965- n The presentation 
of th<j model is largely descriptive • . * The few illustrations 

given are • « » short, very general • * » The style is uneven • . • 

the organ] ration leaves more then a little to bn dacired » • • The 
last few chapters, dealing with decie i cp-r>n!dng and organizational 
models • - wall written • - * the look will provide thoughtful 

reading for those working cn topics it covers « • 
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2c Several assumptions are advanced by the author: 

Retional systems of action are the organising mechanisms of 
society. They presuppose an understanding of causes and effects, 
also a stability of goals* 

b* The heuristic process io oriented toward the relationship 
between personal values and ideology* 

1) Through the heuristic process, the private world of one 
individual is linked both to others and to the collectively 
constituted world* 

2) The emotional motivations that energize the foimal (rational) 
organizational system are released by the heuristic process, 

Co The decision-making process links the conception of organization 
aa a rational system with the conception of organization as a 
social system, or as a collective heuriatic strategy* 
d* Heuriatic decisions are mental and vicarious; they involve 
people in thinking about things instead of doing them* Dc i 
making ia choosing, not between alternative courses of acti 
but between alternative goals* 

3* Major Components and Phases of the Heuristic Model 



a* Perception 



Phases 



Components 

1) Tension articulated as probln 



2) Contingent response 



3) Situation identified a3 
indeterminn;;'* 



4) Chavs c t evi v-'Uo i of stimulus 



5) Pe tetri :• - * n r t\ on level 



6) Do^clc, ,7'i.V f*?. orienting cr. l 
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Phases 

b 0 Evaluation Set 1] 

2 ' 

3 > 

4) 

5 ) 

6) 

7 ) 

8) 

Co Estimation of 1) 

Consequences 

2 ) 

3 ) 

4 ) 

6 m Maneuver for Position l) 

2 ) 

3 ) 

4 ) 

5 ) 

6 ) 



Components 

Reorientation to search for meaning 
of situation 

Search for ideological meaning 
of situation 

Definition of organization’s 
stake in situation 

Articulation of organization^ 
stake in situation 

Consideration of costs of 
potential action 

Causal identification of 
alternative responses 

Declaration of cost in 
mounting responses 

Evaluative set defined in terms 
of stakes and costs 

Reorientation to estimation 
of consequences 

Reconnaissance 

a) environment 

b) power centers 

Initial formulation of 
cooperative preference structure 

Initial attempt to define 
structure 

Reorientation from internal 
to environmental interaction 

Definition of decision space 

Review of attitude3 toward 
potential response 

Review concessions that could be 
made to secure sanction 

Determination that sufficient 
sanction has been secured 

Public pronouncement of 
proposed response 



li'u 



A complete diagram is 
attached (Figure II)* 
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4 a The general mode 1 was formulated from conceptions developed through 
four research projects and was augmented by information taken from 
more than two hundred case studies Involving more than fif^y public 
and private agencies,, Illustrative data, however, were restricted 
entirely to a city fire department* 

5* While the ostensible interest of the author is city government, the 
model does not appear to be limited to the operation of governmental 
agencies* Actually, the model appears to be appropriate for use in 
nearly any sort or organized endeavor* 

6, The model is of a middle-level of specificity* 
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Figure II 
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Chart 2 Perception* 
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Chau 8 Estimation of consequence 1 
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Chart 9 tstimaiion of consequences. 
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Chart 5 Evaluative set, 
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MODELS FOR CURRICULUM EVALUATIOU 

The investigators found the topic of curriculum evaluation to he more 
readily decemable in the literature* The work of Glass (21) showed four 
basic models for evaluation which he labeled accreditation, Tylerian, 
management-systems, and summative-compt si te. 

Consultants, Sjogrer and others, pointed out that the accreditation and 
Tylerian models have been applied most often in. the past, but the 
appropriateness of these models for developmental efforts is limited. 

The accreditation model applies arbitrarily arrived-at standards for 
judging a program and the Tylerian model focuses mainly on measuring 
the attainment of objectives, tending to ignore inputs and processes* 

Project consultants felt that either a management-systems or a summative- 
composite model would be most appropriate for this developmental project 
and presented an example of each. 

The management- systems model selected for presentation is by 
Stufflebeam (53) and the summative- composite model is by Stake (5l). 
Subsequent paragraphs present each model as described by the project 
consultants, Sjogren and others (47), and also suggests the kinds of 
data that would be included in either model. 

Stuffleb eam Model 

The evaluation model developed by Stufflebeam is rather complex and is 
primarily oriented toward decision-making* Robertson (42) has presented 
a discussion of its application Co the evaluation of vocational programs 
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in general o The evaluation of the ^vnericnn Industry Project (36) is 
designed as a management -sys tens approach very similar to the Stufflebeam 
model * 

Stufflebeam has identified four kinds of evaluation: context, input, 

process, and product* The four first letters of these words have been 
used to form the acronym to name the CIPP evaluation model » Figure III 
on the following page is teken from the Stufflebeam paper* The material 
in this figure provides a useful, general description of the methods 
and purposes of each of the four kinds of evaluation* 

Whether a context, input, process, or product evaluation is the intention, 
the logical structure of activities, as suggested by Stufflebeam, will 
be the same* These activities are summarized in Figure IV* 

Some specification of these activities and suggestions as to methodology 
and available instrumentation is available to a limited extent in the 
literature: Uorthen (68), Wcllace and Shavelson (66), Burger and 

Cass (13), and Caldwell (14)« 
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Figure XV ; 

Developing Evaluation Designs 

1- Focusing the Evaluation 

a. identify the major level(s) of declaiot -making to be served, 

< 2 .g., local, state, or national. 

b. For each level of decision-making, proje c | the decision situations 
to be served end describe each one in tej;.jf> of its locus, focus, 
timing, and composition of alternatives. | 

c. Define criteria for each decision situation by specifying 
variables for measurement and standards for use in the judgment 
of alternatives. 

d. Define policies within which the evaluation must operate. 

2. Collection of Information 

a. Specify the source of the information to be collected. 

b. Specify the instruments and methods for collecting the needed 
information. 

c. Specify the sampling procedure to be employed. 

d. Specify the conditions and schedule for information collection. 

3. Organization of information 

a. Specify a format for the information which is to be collected. 

b. Specify a means for coding, organizing, storing, and retrieving 
information. 

A. Analysis of Information 

a. Specify the analytical procedures t ^ hr t-tip’oyed. 

b. Specify a means for performing the 6n_,l >js. 

5. Reporting of Information 

a. Defin i the audiences for the evaluation T cio^tr* 
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b. Specify means for providing infon ..at* ' » the audiences. 



Figure IV cont 
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c. Specify the format for evaluation reports and/or reporting 
sessions* 

d. Schedule the reporting of information. 

6. Administration of the Evaluation 

a* Summarize the evaluation schedule. 

b. Define staff and resource requirements and plans for meeting 
these requirements. 

c. Specify means for meeting policy requirements for conduct of 
the evaluation. 

d. Evaluate the potential of the evaluation design for providing 
information which is valid, reliable, credible, timely, and 
pervasive. 

e. Specify and schedule means for periodic up-dating of the 
evaluation design. 

f. Provide a budget for the total evaluation program. 
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The Stuff lebeam model is quite complex in two respects. First, as 
indicated above, it includes many kinds of data. Second, it attempts 
to establish a system whereby the evaluation efforts ere coordinated 
across levels of evaluation. Figure V fiom the Stufflebeam paper 
illustrates a system for coordinating evaluative efforts at the local, 
state, and Federal levels. 

The figure illustrates coordination of evaluation efforts at three 
levels of government. Boxes one, ten, and fifteen could be labeled 
differently, however, and the feedback control loop could be adopted 
as a general plan for local program situations. For example, box one 
might have the label of individual course or learning experience, box 
ten might be labeled local program operations, and box fifteen labeled 
state program operations. Thus, for each course or learning experience 
there would be context, input, process, and product information. This 
information would be used to make decisions about the course and would 
also be fed into the overall program evaluation. These data from 
all of the learning experiences would provide the bulk of the 
information for evaluating the total program, as well as basic 
information for reporting into the state evaluation systems. At the 
top of the loop there would be feedback or information provided from 
the state to the local program in terms of state needs. This 
information, along with the self-evaluation, would be used at the 
local level to make decisions about the local program and the learning 
experiences in the local programs. 

The CIPP model provides a useful way of planning en evaluation effort 
in that it specifies to a great extent tho kinds ot data that are 
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needed in evaluation* It iilso clarifies the evaluation task by its 
provision for evaluation at different levels, and the fact that at each 
level the data and information needs might differ somewhat, but they 
can and should be complementary. The consultants pointed out that the 
Development and Evaluation Model presented as an example in the 
project proposal incorporates many of the features of the Stufflebeam 
Model, especially with respect to the context and input kinds of 
evaluation. 

Stake Model 

The Stake Model is similar in many respects to the Stufflebeam Model. 

It is perhaps less complex in appearance in that it does not attempt 
to specify the coordination of evaluation across levels* On the other 
hand, the Stake Model is somewhat more complex in its emphasis on 
gathering standards and judgments as part of the evaluation task. 

Figure VI is taken from a paper by Stake (5l) and is a presentation of 
the Stake Model. 

According to the Stake Model, the evaluation task is to first identify 
the intents of the program in terras of antecedent conditions, trans- 
actions to occur in the program, and outcomes. Furthermore, the 
intended contingencies among the antecedents, the transactions, end the 
outcomes are specified. An early task for the evaluation is to deter- 
mine what evidence is available to support the stated contingencies. 

The intents determine much of the data gathering activity of the program 
evaluation. The observations column represents the fact that some kind of 
procedure will be used to determine whether the intents are fulfilled. 
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The model as presented suggests that standards are used to compare the 
Intents with the observations, and that judgments are made on the basis 
of the standards- The standards are often difficult to establish- In 
some cases, a norm or reference group might be a standard, a standard 
may be arbitrarily established by the program staff, or a group of 
experts might set some standards such as in the accreditation type 
evaluation- A task of the evaluation is to define at lease some of the 
standards against which the observations are judged- 

The model is somewhat misleading in that it infers a linear progression 
from intents to observations to standards to judgments- Certainly some 
of the evaluation will proceed in this manner, but variations will 
occur. For example, it would be important for the evaluator to obtain 
judgments of various people about the intents even before the program 
starts- Are the objectives of the program the right ones? What is 
missing from the program? These are th^ kinds of judgments that are 
needed early in the program. 

The Stake Model is unique in its emphasis on judgments as important 
evaluation data. The atandards and judgments columns might well be 
considered as permeating the intents and observations rather than the 
linear arrangement it seemingly portrays. 



SPECIFIC EVALUATION SUGGESTIONS 

The consultants made it clear that in making recommendations for 
evaluation designs, it is difficult to separate development and 
evaluation- They are different functions; but, to be effective, they 
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must be highly integrated with each other. The consultants pointed out 
that the project will do many things in the name of curriculum 
development that also might bo called evaluation* They went on to 9ay: 
’’This is not surprising when evaluation is regarded as a process and 
a part of the management system* The point of all this is that, for 
some readers, the following suggested activities will seem to have much 
redundancy with the development activities* There is much redundancy* 

In fact, the suggested activities can be done in the name of development 
or evaluation* Whatever the rubric, the activity is done to obtain 
information for decision-making. M (47) 

The suggestions presented by Sjogren and others were numbered for purposes 
of organization and the numbers do not indicate any ranking: 

1. The evaluation plan should use the feedback loop idea so that 
there is coordination between the evaluation at the course and 
learning experience level and the program level. 

2. The evaluation plan should provide for description of context. 
Actually, the project proposal indicates that this is being 
planned. Data and information about the context would include 
the following: 

a. State, regional, and local manpower need information. 

b. Economic snd business indicators for the state and locality* 

c. Potential student clientele. 

d. Demographic data for the state and locality. 

e. Training and educational programs available in locality 
and state. 

i 
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Moat of these kinds of data are available from other sources 
and the task is that of accumulating and integrating the data 
into the system rather than gathering original data. 

The data and information about the context should permit 
decisions about the program. The credibility test described 
on pages 13 and 14 of the proposal indicates the kinds of 
standards and judgments that can be used at this point. Context 
data should be systematically updated so that the program will 
be kept current with the circumstances in the community and 
region. 

3. When a decision is made about a program, the intents of the 
program will be opecified in terms of antecedents (inputs), 
transactions (processes), and outcomes (products). The 
evaluation should provide for defining and examining the 
intents In terms of support from theory and research and 
feasibility. The feasibility test described in the proposal 

on pages 13 - 18 is part of the judgment process at this point. 

This phase will occur at the program level and also at the 
individual course or learning experience level. 

4. Specific input or antecedent data would include the following 
in terms of intents and observations; 

a. Characteristics of students at entry into the program such 
as age, sex, prior education, abilities, attitudes, etc. 

b. Characteristics of program staff such as age, work 
experience, education, teaching experience, abilities, etc. 
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c. Kinds of Instructional materials available In terms of 
content, number, condition, etc. 

d. Kinds of equipment and facilities available In terms of 
variety, amount, condition, etc. 

e. Sources of support for the program In terms of money, 
equipment, work stations, etc. 

5. Transaction or process data would Include the following: 

a. Specification of curricular content, sequence of courses 
and learning experiences, time allocations, etc. 

b. Description of communication flow among participants and 
staff. 

c. Participant observation data on courses and learning 
experiences. 

d. Social climate In the program. 

e. Descriptions of unintended events and variations* 

6. Outcome or product data would Include the following: 

a. Student performance data on skills, attitudes, and abilities 
obtained periodically through the program from teacher 
evaluations, self-evaluations, and special evaluation by 

the evaluator. 

b. Changes In program staff. 

c. Description of products of the program; papers, books, 
course guides, etc. 

d. Follow-up of the program participants to determine their 
behavioral adequacy in job situations. 

e. Cost data of the program in terms of time and dollars. 
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These are suggested basic data requirements for the evaluation* The 
evaluator will also need to assist in determining standards foi judging 
the adequacy on the "goodness 11 of the information. The standards and 
judgments might well be obtained from various interested groups like 
employers, employees, professional educators, advisory committee members, 
etc* It is important to recognize that the standards and judgments 
will likely vary across different constituent groups. By knowing this 
variation, the decision-makers will be better able to identify 
potential sources of support or resistance to the program. 

The suggested data are useful only if there is a plan to analyze, 
interpret, and integrate the results into the management system. The 
feedback control loop should be helpful for this purpose. Whether it 
is seen as operating on the individual or institutional level, the 
control loop contains three primary phases: decision, implementation, 

and collection of feedback* These phases and their subdivisions are 
diagramed in Figure VII. 

An Investigation of the Economic 
Implications of Planned Curriculum 

The rationale for the project stresses the need for a decision-making 
system to guide curriculum planners in curriculum development and 
evaluation. Suggesting this type of planning and decision-making lead 
the investigators to be concerned with the relationship between planned 
curriculum and the social and economic growth of a nation* 

With this concern in mind, the investigators specified this as an 
important Phase I task and requested a consultant to report on the 
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relationship betv T een the following components: (See Appendix I - 0, p» 3») 

1„ Expansion and recession of occupations within the /abor force 
and GNP, 

2* Breadth or specialization of preparation and GNPo 
3* Demand for preparation of a given occupational type -- proportion 
of the type -- and rece sion >f demand, 

4, I. e changing relationship between population, level of education, 
GNP, nature of the labor force, and types of education* 

Consultant, Dr, Lorry Sedgwick, reporting on hie review of the literature 
for this task, stated: "As the result of this research, I found that 

answers to the question posed are not readily available, because it has 
b*_en only recently that the effect of an educated manpower on GNP has 
been recognized*" (44) 

Sedgwick further concluded that as far as he was able to determine, 
operational procedures for accurately and effectively identifying the 
relationship between a planned curriculum and the social and economic 
growth of a nation have not yet been developed. 

The literature review showed that the available literature on this 
subject was written by economists rather than by educators and about 907, 
of it since I960* Sedgwick suggests that in view of this fact, those 
persons engaging in educational planning must learn to communicate 
with economists. 

Most of the concern for educational planning stuns from two areas of 
economic thought: manpower forecasting and decision-making covering 
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capital investment allocations (more recently termed cost benefit). These 
decisions are in the realm of economic planning and government control. 

Another factor of increasing concern is the "residual" or human factor, 
sometimes called the organizational factor. Only recently has this 
factor been recognized. Before the recognition of this factor, labor 
productivity was determined by the amount of real capital employed 
per working place; the more capital, the more the productivity. However, 
it has been shown that factors other than real capital determine the rate 
of productivity increase. This human factor is the trend component of 
the labor productivity. 

Since the existence of this factor has only lately been acknowledged, 
both theoretical and empirical research is Just now beginning to deter- 
mine the real effect of the human factor. There are reports which give 
figures from 23% to 487. of GNP. Unfortunately, this human factor is 
not differentiated, so it cannot be determined whether it is the first 
six grades of general schooling, the Ph. D. 1 s or training as plumbers 
which is providing the gain in GNP. 

Only a few studies were located which discriminate between general 
education and vocational education. Ev^n then it was unclear as to the 
type of vocational education referred to. 

According to Sedgwick: "Probably the most significant article so far 

concerning the relationship of vocational education to GNP was written 
by W. S. Bennct on educational change and economic development • He 



used data from UNESCO on the educational level and economic development 
of 69 nations and indicated that economic growth is not related to 
general secondary education as much as it is related to vocational 
education*" (44) 

In conclusion, Sedgwick stated: "It seems to me that chie area is well 
worth pursuing in Phase II of the operation* The area r.eeme to be 
developing fast enough so that we should be able to develop some usable 
guidelines; however, it will take a certain amount of 'returning 1 on 
the part of the investigator . . # n (44) 
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PHASE II PLANNING 



Planning for Phase II has been initiated giving attention to the 
conclusions resulting from Phase I investigative activities. Figure VIII 
shows the major activities and their relationship planned for Phase II. 
The inves tigators wish to make clear that this is only a general 
network. 
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General PEP^T Chart, for Phase II 
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General Explanation of Phase II PERT Chart 

A, Phase I Final Report -- Review and analysis of Phase I activities 
with respect to plans for Phase II. 

0. Investigation of Preeent Practices -- To prepare a report on designs 
for gathering data on existing methods of curriculum identification, 
development, execution, and evaluation in selected institutions 
offering occupational programs in the State of Illinois. 

C. Report on Present Practices -- Results of activities to be carried 
out as a result of the investigation of present practices. 

b • Additional Review of the Literature -- Based on findings reported 
in Phase I task reports. 

E. Phaae II PERT Chart Development A more detailed PERT Chart will 
be developed as a project management system for the activities of 
Phase II. 

F. Analysis of Research -- A final suninary and analysis of the research 
activities will be made as a basis for future decisions. 

G. Identification of Basic Model Co mp onents -- Based on the "Analysis of 
Research" and advice of consultants, basic components will be 
categorized. In particular, components that appear to be common 

to different models will be identified and categorized. 

H. Validation of Basic Model Components and Guidelines — Some of the 
basic model components and associated guidelines will be validated 
at Joliet Junior College while the final model is being developed. 

J. Alternate Submodels nd Guidelines — Alternate model subsystems 
and their guidelines can be developed from the validated basic 
components. 

K. Alternate Project Model s -- Several different models can probably he 
built from the previously validated model subsystems. 

o 
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L. Simulation and Evaluation -- Alternate models will be tested and 
evaluated by simulation of actual conditions and variables. 

M. Project Model Selection — Based on the simulation result, a model 
will be selected and further refined. 

N. Phase III Planning -- Final report for Phase II and arrangements 
nade for further development and testing of the model. 
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ABSTRACT 



SUBMITTED BY: Mr. Elmer W. Rowley, President 

Joliet Junior College 
Illinois Junior College District #525 

PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS: Joseph A. Borgen 

Dwight E. Davis 

TITLE: A RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROCESS MODELS FOR DECISION-MAKING IN CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To develop process models for curriculum development occupational 
education. 

2. To develop guidelines for the utilization and application of the 
process models. 

3. To conduct a series of v/orkshop sessions for the orientation of 
curriculum planners to the utilization of the process models. 

4. To promote research on related problems. 

PROCEDURE FOR IMPLEMENTATION: 

1. Review the literature, meet with selected consultants, and conduct other 
investigations necessary to develop process models in the following areas 
of curriculum development and evaluation: 

a) Program Identification 

b) Program Development 

c) Program Implementation 

d) Program Execution 

e) Frogram Evaluation 

2. Apply the models in a pilot setting at Joliet Junior College. 

3. Develop guidelines for the application and utilization of the models with 
particular attention to the resources and evaluative criteria affecting 
each activity of the model. 

4. Conduct workshop sessions wi*'' consultants and curriculum planners from 
other high schools and college in Illinois for refinement of the models 
and broadened applications for model testing. 

5. Conduct workshop cessions in cooperation with teacher training institu- 
tions and the State Board Division of .Vocational-Technical Education 
staff for training curriculun planners in the use of the models. 

6. Conduct a program of dissemination re3ated to the development, application 
and testing of the models. 

TIME: Beginning March 1, 1970 - Ending June 30, 1973 

BUDGET: PHASE I » $31,466.00 (March 1, 1970 - June 30, 1970) 

PHASE II » $84,128.00 (July 1, 1970 - June 30, 1971) 

PHASE in') ^ B Neqotlate< i 
PHASE IV J * 



